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{ PUBLISHED WEEKLY. made to remedy a large portion of that misery | their mutual benefit, the y might keep four cow 
wanen we must deeply deplore. between them; or twenty families five cows 
BY JOHN RICHARDSON, \ ; of Pitas cc een Setar Seen Ceaniiens o I Ty 
d family may be sup ported during a year | tw nti iy liaunin IX COWS, and so on. re 
upon corn and potatoes from a single acre of following is a sketch of the 


. 


® CORNER OF CARPENTER AND SEVENTH STREETS, propose d associa 





; PHILADELPHIA. jland of average quality, under spade cultiva-| tion. 

Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance.}tion, and properly manured; another acre| ‘ An association shall be formed of agricul 

a ae a . | might supply food for two cows for a whole | tural labourers and others, under the name otf 
; lyear; and a third acre, by being cultivated|the independent cottagers of ———-——,, the 


. FOR THE FRIEND. 


|partly in flax and buckwheat, and Po as a} object of which shall be to promote the corm 
WILLIAM ALLEN’S ** COLONIES AT HOME.” | garden; the whole three acres of fair ave-jfort and happiness of the members—to rende: 
In an early number of this journal we pro-|r@ge land will be amply sufficient for a family.” | them independent of parish relief, and if pos 
ised our readers an account of the plans of} Not many years since, he purchased a farm 
is benevolent Friend for meliorating the|at Lindfield, a few miles from London, where | 1 
dition of the poor. Some pamphlets which|he built and settled a village upon the prin jsign the following engagement, and is to b 
ave been recently received from London con- 
ining further information on the subject, our 
ttention has been again called to it, and we 
ropose now to fulfil our promise to our read- 
rs. The views which have animated Wil- 
im Allen in this undertaking are well and 
odestly expressed in the following extract, 
hich is part of the preface to the pamphlet, 
¢ title of which is quoted above. 


sible, to make some provision against sicknes 








lor accident. Every member on admission shall 


| ‘ , 
ciples of the plan proposed below. Its suc \¢ xpelled trom the association if he break it 


cess has been truly gratifying, and it has been 
the model of similar foundations in other parts | 
of England. The advantages of these villages | 
of industry and co-operation are so great, that 
they have, in some parishes where they have 
been adopted, entirely superseded the poor} aad 
nw | damage or remove any shrubs or trees, ari 
rate. lhe subjec t is of dee p interest to Ame- ’ . f 
‘ : ito keep the land manured to the satisfaction o 
ricans; for there are two classes of our citizens} Ww 
: : ithe proprietor. 
‘On considering the circumstances of the| Who may derive many useful hints for the go- reo 
rest classes of the population during my memes of their de oo from the plan oft suitable age to the schools of industry, unless 
avels in different countries, I have been con- |e is _ — ’ hold hes "R = —— — "la satisfactory reason why they should not at 
need that much-of the misery which exists | an the slave holders. Neserving for another) | 4 },, viven. 
nong the poor every where, might easily be occasion the remarks we have to make on this| 
wiated by a few judicious arrangements; and|topic, we shall abstract fror n the pamphlet a 
rticularly by setting them down upon small |sketch of the government of these little com- 
oo of land, and teaching them to cultivate | ™umties. 


it land in the most profitable manner. With| ‘It has 


1. To observe strictly moral conduct. 
To receive no allowance whatever from 
the parish. 
3. To cultivate the garden with which lhe 
| wall be entrusted, in the manner that shall be 
prescribed. ‘To underlet no part of it, nor to 


t. ‘To send all his children who may be ol 


5. To observe the by-laws wluch may be 
agreed to by the majority 





| ‘The society, or association, shall consist 
jof ordi nary and honorary members. 

been found by actual experiment, ‘The ordinary members shall alone bi 

® view to this, | have, for several years past, | thet, when pains are taken to dig land well titled to any profit from the society. 


Been making agricultural experiments, and as-! with a spade , and to put all the manure upon | - The honor: ary members shall ‘be proposed 
rtaining the weight of food for man and cat- \it which can be obtained, and to sow sad ind elected at the society's meetings. The 
that can be obtained from a given surface plant : with suitable things, that a small g r- | shi ill pay sixpence per week, which shall be 
@ ground under different circumstances. The}|den, beside furnishing potatoes, cabbage. ad \disposed of as the society may direct. They 
Results have been most gratifying. The ry prove | other food for the family, might cae a pig or}may be present, and vote at all meetings, but 


that the assertion which has been made, that al/two: and four familie s. each having a garde | shi ill receive no emolument, vor have ar 
4 may be sup ported all the year round upon} of sixty-four rods only, by appre] priating thirty-|terest in the stock. 


; | 1) 
produce of half an acre, is perfectly cor-| six rods of thei: garde n to the growth of cer-| ‘The association shall meet once in the 


fect: and that three acres, cultivated in the} tain things to be pointed out, would be able to}month, at seven o'clock in the evening, to con 
anner pointed out in the following pages, | keep a cow all the year round sult upon the business of the association, an 
ill enable a mechanic who works at his trade | A cow eats abe ut a hundre dl pounds we ial: make by- laws for its regulation. 
pay a liberal rent for the land, cottage, and| lof green food day and a night, and in| ‘If any difference shall arise, the questior 


necessaries but the cornforts of life, instead ply of ‘Regular minutes of proceedings and a 


:" vital employe “1; and to procure not mere ly| the winter may be well kept upon a daily sup-/must be settled by a majority of those pres 
@ dragging on a miserable existence in penury | 30!b. of vellow beet root, le ‘ount books shall be ke »pt. 
¢ 2 21 )) 7 "nips ‘arrots pars S } 
= want. SUID. Of turnips, OF a tS, or parsmips, | « All differences which may at any tim 
. | } , ‘ »< : S . . 2 a 

| had just prepared my plan for the press, | 20ib. of potatoe boiled, or steamed, larise between any of the members, shall be 
1% order to submit it to the public, when I was] ‘lb. of oat straw, jse ttled by arbitrators, to be chosen from amor 
Mduced to take a ieuriilp through Ireland. | “lb. of hay, | the m. Each party is to choose an arbitrator, 


Phere LT beheld the poorest class of the com. | this will be reckoned a very large allowance. jand if these two cannot agree upon the deci- 
Munity in a state of abject misery and destitu-| “It has been distinctly proved, that half an}sion, they are to choose an umpire, and shall 
Gon, f far below any thing which I had witnessed] acre, or eighty rods of land, of average quali-| give their award in writing, within twenty days 
@mong the poor in any other part of Europe; and} ty, is sufficient to keep a cow, — 1d the|after the parties shall have been fairly and fully 
@though this state ig occasioned by the opera- food be cut and brought to her in a place} heard; this award shall be binding. 

tion of several distinct causes, yet it was mani-| where she shall have room to walk fabhadk and} “Honorary, as well as ordinary members, 
fest that a plan which should combine the cul-| that she be able to get under shelter at night} may be made arbitrators 


ation of the soil with a handicraft business,}andin rainy weather. If, therefore, sixteen fami-| “Cows shall be kept in the proportion of 


Miht, in the north of Ireland especially, be! lies were to join together in an association forlone cow to every four families. The milk, 
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after having been once skimmed for butter,| 8 
shall be equally divided among the members, | 
as shall also the manure from the cows. \8 
‘ The benevolent society of ——-———— W ill 
seaman the money for cows, and also for ie 
purchase of tools; and hay and straw for the 
cows in winter; likewise the rent of the gar-| , 
dens and salary of the dairy-man, and will 


charge interest at the rate of five per cent. per| during the 185 days of summer, 4625 pounds 
I'he butter shall be sold, and carried| of good green food;—the dairyman keeping a 
to the credit of the account, and every mem-| debtor and creditor account with each per- 


annum. 


ber shall pay sixpence per week to the fund. 

‘“ Each member shall be equally interested 
in the stock of the cows, so long as he keeps} 
up his contributions, either in money or other-| 
wise, and in proportion as the debt to the be- 
nevolent society is discharged, a corre spond- 
ing portion of interest shall cease. When the} 
whole shall be paid off, the cows shall become 
the property of the association. 

“Each member shall be furnished with a 
garden, consisting of sixty-four roods, which 
shall be kept free from weeds, and cultivated | 
in the following manner, (which is calculated 
to afford food for the cows, both in winter and 
summer,) or in any other way to the satisfac- 


tion of the proprietor or his agent, as further| 


| 


experience may point out. Thirty-six roods| 
must be cultivated for food for the cows, viz. 


No. ito 8 potatoes. 
9 to 14 cabbage. 
15 to 16 yellow beet. 
17 to 22 turnips. 
23 to 24 yellow beet. 
25 to 30 lucern. 
31 parsnips. 
32 carrots. 
JS to 36 tares. 
37 to 44 buckwheat. 
Eight rvods to be sown with buckwheat for 
pigs, fowls, &c.; and the remaining twenty 
roods to be cultivated in such articles for the 
use of the family as the cuttager 
best. 

*Assthe land will not bear the same crop 
every year in succession, the crops must be 
changed in a rotation which will be hereafter 
pointed out. 

“Every member will be furnished with a 
pig as soon as his ao n shall be in a state to 
keep it: also a hive of bees, and ne cessary 
tools; for all of which hei is to pay by instalments. 

‘The whole year of 365 days, shall be di- 
vided into 185 days of summer, and 180 days 
of winter. Every member shall, during the 


may think 


185 days of summer, beginning on the 20th of} 


the 5th month, (May), and ending on the 2Ist| 
of the 11th month, (November), bring or send} 
to the dairyman twenty-five pounds weight of 
good green food per day, either cut grass, lu-| 
cern, tares, cabbage, yellow beet leaves, or 
mangel wurzel Jeaves, or any other green food 


which the dairyman shall approve of ; and the} 


dairyman shall be at libe rty to reject such food 
as he may think not good enough. 

‘** Every member shail, during the 180 days 
of winter, beginning on the 21st of the 11th 


| to be appointed; to divide the manure into as 


| that society. 
_accounts, which shall be laid upon the table at 


| 
| 


| times, and under such regulations as may here- 


;may keep the garden while they continue the 
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pounds of yellow beet root, or mangel wur- 
zel root, 


} pounds of Swedish turnip root, or parsnips, 
or Carrots. 


“ Tf, on account of the difference of crops, 
one person’s crops are forwarder than that of 
another, any arrangement may be made with 
the dairyman, so that every member furnish, 


son. 

A dairyman shall be appointed at a salary 
to he agreed upon. His duty shall be to take 
care of the cows; to deliver to each member 
| daily his proportion of milk at a certain hour 


many equal portions as there are members, and |t 
he shall deliver it to the members as they shall 
apply for it. He shall make and sell the but- 
ter, and pay the amount to the treasurer of the 
benevolent society of —— ,» who must 
carry it to the credit of the association with 
He shall keep clear and regular 


every meeting of the association. 

‘* A store shall be kept of articles of provi- 
sions, &c. of the best quality, which shall be 
sold for ready money to members only, and at 
cost prices, after deducting the necessary ex- 
|penses, and two per cent. to the store- -keeper 
for his trouble. This shall take place at such 


after be agreed upon. 


** When a member dies, his widow or family 


usual contributions. When a vacancy happens 
by death, or otherwise, a new member may be 
chosen by the association at its next monthly 
meeting, and the amount due to the late mem- 
ber shall be adjusted. 

** No person shall become an honorary mem- 
ber until his name shall have been publicly 
proposed at a regular meeting of the associa- 
tion, and agreed to. 

‘Any member shall be furnished with an ad- 
ditional acre of land, he paying one shilling per 
| week for the same, and engaging to keep it 
hi onstantly manured and cultivated—half in 


| whe at, and half in potatoes, and to alternate 
the c rop every year, 


(To be continued.) 


stelliiiees 
FOR THE FRIEND. 
THE AFRICAN TRAVELLERS. 

The fate of the brave and manly Clapperton 
isat length placed beyond a doubt. Although 
he fell a victim like his companions to the 

| deadly climate of the interior, there is reason 
to suppose that the severe disappointment 
which he experienced in the altered demean- 
| our of sultan Bello, was accessary to his death. 
Never had any similar journey been commen- 
iced with brighter prospects. At his previous 
| visit to Sackatoo, he made a strong and fa- 
| vourable impression on the mind of the chief, 
with whom he parted in the most friendly 


month, (November), and ending the 20th of} manner, and who appeared to look forward to 
the Sth month, (May), bring or send to the| his promised return by the way of the sea coast 


dairyman 
5 pounds of boiled potatoes, 


as the dawn of a new era for his nation. Cap- 
tain Clapperton’s arrangements were built 
















upon the assuranee that his friend would for- 


ward the enterprize to the extent of his power, 
and it is not surprising that the disappointment 
preyed upon his spirits so as to hasten his 
death. The cause of the change in the feel- 

ings of the monarch is no less singular than in- 
structive. Yet, although captain Clapperton 
has fallen in the midst of bis unfinished labours, 
he has probably reaped a richer harvest of 
fame than any other African traveller. ‘The 
first European who has penetrated from sea to 
sea, and crossed the great central platform of 
Africa from the Gulf of Benin to the Mediter- 
ranean, he has accomplished as much as his 
most sanguine hopes could have anticipated. 
lhe course of the Niger, that great problem in 
geography, remains still, it is true, to be ascer- 
tained; but where so much has been done, and 
while so many brave and ardent spirits are de- 
voting their lives to traversing these unknown 
regions, it can not be long before the whole of 
central Africa is explored. 

Over the fate of major Laing, who has cross- 
ed the great northern desert from Tripoli to 
Timbuctoo, there still hangs a great uncer 
tainty. Various reports of his death have 
reached Tripoli, but all under such circumstan- 
ces as to occasion a doubt of their authentici- 
ty. It seems nearly certain that he reached 
Timbuctoo in safety, after narrowly escaping 
with his life from an attack by a band of wan- 
dering Tuaric. 

No direct intelligence has been received 
from him since the 7th mo. 1826; although in- 
direct accounts of nearly a year later have re 
ported him to be safe and unmolested at ‘Tim- 
buctoo. ‘There seems no doubt that a revolu- 
tion had occurred in that kingdom, and that the 
city had been entered by the Foulah or Felatah 
nation, which has gained so extensive a sway 
in central Africa. ‘The account states that the 


!conquerors demanded that the Christian should 


be sent away; and although there is good rea- 
son to suppose this to be a fabrication, yet the 
jealousies which sultan Bello, himself a Fela- 
tah chieftain, entertained of captain Clapper- 
ton, render it probable that a change of feel- 
ing hostile to the Europeans, had taken plac’ 
in the minds of those fierce warriors. 

Should he return in safety, the learned world 
will have to regret, that, after reaching a region 
on which so intense a curiosity is fixed, the loss 
of all his instruments should disenable him 
from obtaining accurate data for geography 
and science. In crossing the great desert, 
the heat of the weather, the jolting of the 
camels, and the all penetrating sand, destroyed 
his barometers, his artificial horizon, his ther- 
mometers, and even his chronometer, and ef. 
fectually put a stop to all scientific observa- 
tion. 


From the London Quarterly Review. 


Captains Clapperton and Pearce, Doctor Morrison, 
and Mr. Dickson, were conveyed in his majesty’s 
ship Brazen, to the coast of Africa. The first three 
were landed at Badagry, in the bight of Benin, on 
the 28th of November, 1826; Mr. Dickson, at his 
own request, having previously been put on shore at 
Wydah, for a purpose to which we shall presently ad- 
vert. The king of Badagry readily undertook to af- 
ford to the travellers safe protection and assistance 
as far as his influence extended, namely, to 
place called Jannah, the frontier town of the king- 
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dom of Hio or Eyeo, which was found to be in lat.| Here ended all information respecting the travellers, 
6° 56 N., and on the same meridian as Lagos. Aj|and two whole years had elapsed without the least 
great part of their journey was performed on foot,| intimation respecting Clapperton, when some time in 
along narrow paths leading through deep forests ;| February last, his servant, with the black man Pas- 
they reached this spot on the 18th of December. coe, made their appearance at Badagry, having been 

From Jannah to Katunga, the capital of Youriba,| nine months on their journey from Soccatoo. The 
was described as a journey that would require thirty-| servant, who is an intelligent young man, brings the 
three days. The passage of the low, swampy for-| account of the death of Clapperton at that place on 
est produced the usual pestilential effects on some of|the 13th of April, 1827, after a month's illness, 
the party; and on the 27th December, Captain] brought on by a severe attack of dysentery. It ap- 
Pearce, after a few days’ illness, died; he was anex-| pears that Bello broke faith with Clapperton in 
cellent officer, but of a delicate habit, and, in the every way ; he even seized the present which he had 
opinion of his friends, not caleulated to bear the| for the Sheik of Bornou, and opened the king’s let- 
heat and fatigue to which he would necessarily be} ter, addressed to that chief. This conduct, so con- 
exposed in the course of an expedition of this kind ;| trary to what Clapperton had expected, preyed on 
put all remonstrances were in vain, and he deter-j| his mind, and his servant thinks hastened his death. 
mined to make the attempt. Dr. Morrison also fall-| Bello however, it seems, had some cause for this 
ing sick, was advised by Clapperton to return to the} change in his behaviour to the traveller. It may be 
coast, to which he readily assented: and Mr. Hout-| recollected that Denham made a present of some 
son, a merchant, who had voluntarily undertaken to} Congreve rockets to the Sheik of Bornou, who, be- 
accompany the mission as far as Katunga, returned} ing at war with Bello, employed them successfully 
with him. They had proceeded no farther, how-|in burning the town of the Fellatahs, and terrifying 
ever, than Jannah, when Morrison became alarming- | the inhabitants. He was also told by Bello, that he 
ly ill, and died in the course of the day. had.received letters from most respectable persons, 
’ Mr. Houtson having decently interred his compa-| apprising him that the English travellers were only 
nion, rejoined Clapperton. They now proceeded | come as spies into his country, and advising him to 
across a mountainous and beautifully romantic coun-| be on his guard. From what quarter these letters 
try, which continued so for many days; and beyond | proceeded, will not, we think, after what we have 
this range, the surface became gradually more uni-| stated, admit of a doubt. 
form, but still undulated with hill and dale, and in We understand that the whole of Clapperton’s 
an excellent state of cultivation. Towns and villa-| Journals have been saved and brought back by his 
ges were constantly occurring, the former generally | servant, and that they contain a minute and inter- 
surrounded with mud walls and ditches, many of| esting account of his journey from Badagry to Soc- 
them containing from ten to twelve thousand inhabi-|catoo, by the route across the Kong Mountains, 
tants ; the people every where civil and obliging, and| through Katunga, Wawa, Berghoo, Boosa, where 
the head men receiving them with the utmost kind-} Park was wrecked and drowned, Nyfé or Noofé, 
ness and hospitality. It does not appear that any} Youri, and Kano, in the course of which the geo- 
Mahomedans were residing in this part of the country. | graphical position of several hundred cities, towns, 

On the 27th of February, 1826, Clapperton writes | and villages has been ascertained, by observations of 
from Katunga of his intention to proceed from|their latitude and longitude, thus completing the 
thence through Youri to Soccatoo, and to request} geography of the central part of north Africa, from 
Bello to forward him on to Timbuctoo; after that} Tripolito the bight of Benin. This narrative, we 
he would endeavour to visit Adamowa, and proceed | are glad to see, is in the course of publication, as we 
from thence to Bornou, and circumambulate the| have every reason to believe it will be found highly 
shores of the great lake Tsad. The latitude of Ka-| interesting. Dickson had not been heard of at Soc- 
tunga, he states to be 9 deg. 9 min. N. and longitude | catoo, nor has any account of him reached the coast ; 
§ deg. 12 min. E. The thermometer never rose| it is to be feared, therefore, that he, too, has fallen a 
higher, and that but seldom, than to 95 deg., andj victim to the pestilential climate of Africa. 
was frequently down to 75 deg., generally about 80 
to 84 deg. The barometer on the mountains never the 
lower than 28.4. 

Mr. Houtson, who returned from Katunga alone 





younger Park will be read 


interest, by all who have 


with deep 
been captivated 


and without molestation, states, that on the 7th of| With the delightful travels of his ill-fated 
March, Clapperton set out from that place for the} father. 
Borgho country, the nearest way to Youri; that before} Notwithstanding these disastrous results, it is 


he (Houtson) left Katunga, he hadheard of his arrival | quite 
at, and departure from Yarro, a province of that} candidates for African discovery come forward, the 
kingdom; that the king had met him at some dis-} moment that the death of any fresh victim to this pes- 
tance from Yarro at the head of five hundred horse,} tilential country is = To the list of those 
treated him with great kindness and distinction, ’ 
furnished him with abundance of provisions, and 
every thing necessary for lis journey ; he states, fur- 
ther, that from thence he was about to proceed to 
Wawa, four days distant only from Youri. Mr. Houtson 
adds, that Clapperton was in high health and spirits} 
when he left Katunga. 

Mr. Dickson, having met with a Portuguese gen- 
Uleman of the name of De Souza, at Whydah, who 
had been some time resident at Abomey, with the 
king of Dahomy, was prevailed upon to accompany 
him to that place; from thence he proposed to pro- 


inconceivable with what increased zeal new 
announced, 


midshipman of his majesty’s ship Sybille. He went 
out with a full determination to proceed on foot 


ther perished, in the hope of hearing some 
and more detailed account of the catastrophe 
had yet been received. With leave of the 
dore, he set out for A 
Yansong, the chief toy 
the coast about one hundred and forty miles. 


ceed direct for Soccatoo, as being apparently the of religious ceremony, to witness which Park got up 
shortest route. The king received them with the} into a Fetish tree, which is regarded by the natives 
greatest kindness, and promised to give Mr. Dick-| with fear and dread. Here he remained a great 
son every assistance and protection on his journey | part of the day, exposed to the sun, and was observ- 
as far as his power extended, which was to a place] ed to drink a creat quantity of palm wine. In drop- 
called Shar, about twenty-two days’ journey to the ping down from one of the lower branches, he fell to 
northward. Dickson left Abomey on the 3ist of| the ground, and said that he felt a severe shock in 
December, with the expectation of reaching Shar} his head. He was that evening seized with a fever 
before the end of January. On the 26th of April| and died in three davs, on the 3ist October, 1827. 
Mr. James, a merchant residing on the coast, writes} As soon as the kine, Akitto, heard ofhis death, he 
from Whydah that Mr. Djckson had reached in| ordered all his baggage to be brought to his house, 


safety the town of Shar, and that he was 0n| and instantly despatched a messenger, to Accra, first 


his way to Youri, which is only five days’ journey | making him swear, ‘ by the head of his father,’ that 
from Soccatoo ; and he adds, that he had received au-| 


of natives were celebrating the Yam feast, a sort 
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The following intelligence of the death of 


who have already fallen, may be added young Park, 
the son of the late enterprising Mungo Park, and a} 


authentic 


ti. and proceeded as tar as 
n of Aquimbo, distant from 


Here 


se" 3 2 . he would not sleep till he had delivered the message; 
thentic information of the safe arrival of ( lapperton! it was to inform the resident of the event, and that 


at the capita! of his old friend in the Fellatah country.| al] the property of the deceased would be forthwith 


sent down to Accra. This was accordingly done, 
and it did not appear, on examination, that a single 
article was missing; even an old hat, without a 
crown, was not omitted. Park was a promising 
young man, full of zeal and energy, with an excellent 
constitution, in which, like most of our countrymen, 
he put too much confidence. There was an idle re- 
port of his being poisoned, for which there appears 
not the slightest foundation. 


—-—— 


FOR 
REVIEW. 
DETRACTION DISPLAYED, 


By 


THE FRIEN 


Amevia Opte, 


A work with the above title from the pen ot 
our amiable friend, having been recently re- 
published in this city, we have found it so well 
worthy of general circulation, that we are dis- 
posed to furnish our readers with a brief sketch 
of its design. ‘The work contains a minute 
analysis of the odivus spirit of detraction, by 
ithe assistance of which the most self-satisfied, 
and perhaps the most humble too of our read- 
ers, will be able to detect its existence in his 
own breast. The author’s views are well and 
briefly stated in the introduction; and we may 
add, that the mstruction to be derived from 
the work will be lost upon the reader if he 
does not apply the mirror to his own coun- 
tenance instead of his neighbour’s. 





“It is a generally admitted truth, that onsEr- 
VATION is one of the 
of improving the mind—observation, there- 
fore, may be justly reckoned amongst the most 


most effectual methods 


valuable faculties which we possess. But, like 
all other gifts, it is liable to be abused, especi- 
ally when it is exercised on the character ot 
others; for then, if not under the directing and 
restraining power of religious principles, it 
leads to that pernicious vice in society, known 
by the name of DETRACTION. 

* To observe (that is to discover ) the faults 
and vices of those with whom we associate, is 
\ But 

if the observers of the frailties of their friends 
and make those frailties th 
| theme of backbiting conversation, they pervert 


often a measure necessary for self-defence. 
acquaintances 


ithe useful faculty of observation to the perni- 
cious purposes of DETRACTION. 

‘ All who have lived in the world with ; 
consciousness of their own besetting sins, o 


lthose of others. must readily admit, that in 


ny 


and alone, from the coast to the spot where his fa! every class or rank m society, from the peer 


to the peasant, from the master to the valet, 


than! from the mistress to the maid, from the most 
commo-| 


learned to the most ignorant, from the man of 
ec to the man of the meanest capacity, de- 
| traction is amongst the most common of a!! 
| vices, and is one in which persons indulge with 
| perfect self-complacency as well as evident en- 
joyment. 

; « Should self-reproach and moral disgust at 
a long continued detracting conversation lead 
}any individual to endeavour to change the sub- 
| ject, and raise its tone to a more intellectual 
| pitch, how often is the virtuous effort wholly 
i fruitless—how often do the conversers seize 
the first opportunity of escaping from the use- 
ful consideration of things, to the mischievous 
discussion of persons; till, to the mental eye, 
the scene of this petty warfare against absent 
friends and acquaintances seem strewed with 
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, coal ' . 
mutilated qualities, mangled talents and shat-|there, but fearing that her wishes may be dis-| usually recover their spirits before they have | 


tered reputations. 
“It is my intention to point out the deformi- | 
of this common vice in the following pages; 
though I am well aware, 


ty 
that no small de- 
gree of unpopularity attends on all authors who 
hold up to their readers, as in a mirror, their 
darling and daily sins. 
umption to them 


But to excuse 


} 
is well 


my pre- 
as to myself, 1 beg 
leave to add, that, in writing this book, | have 
veen influenced by the wish to effect my own 


reformation as well as that of others; for, being 


| 
detraction, | could in no surer way arm iny self 
igainst myself, 


conscious of falling frequently into the sin o 


prec 


than by publishing. | 
vhich it will be incumbent upon me to enforces 


» + 
pts 
i 


ny own example. 


| intend to show the origin of this beset- | 


ing sin: 


to describe its habitual style, and the 
ituations which are most likely to |e id into 


| 
} 
| 
| 


appointed ! Pleasure, in whose name the party 
had assembled, is annihilated to her. 


She has! 


our permission; and with no small complacen. 
cy, we compare their rapidly recovered cheer- 


not a single moment’s enjoyment; for every| fulness, with what we believe would have bee: 


moment is, to her, absorbed by her ruling am- 


She watches the looks, the slight- 
est sions of the observations of others, with 


conceal it. 


the attention of the moralist, the uneasiness of 
the ambitious; and being anxious to conceal 
from all eyes the sufferings of her mind, it is 
by her affectation of gaiety during the triumph 
of her rivals, by the turbulence of her conver- 
sation, while she hears her rivals applauded, 
and by the too eager kind of over-acted inte- 
‘rest with which she accosts them; it is by these 
superfluous efforts that she betrays her real feel- 
ings. Grace, that crowning charm of beauty, 
can not exist without the repose and artless- 


ness of confidence; uneasiness and constraint 





the practice of it: to divide into classes the dif- 


rent 


species of detractors: and humbly to sug- 
\f- 

ation, as inay, if acted uy 
lesire to indulge in detraction.”’ 


est such hints for se yovernment in convet- 


on, preclude even the 


Our author first considers the effect of com- | 
petition in exciting a spirit of detraction, Af 
ter a lively and amusing discussion of the 


1 
ie 


concludes 


Thi { professional jealousi S are 


vhether they be those of general competition | 
in a metropolis, or particular competition In 
1 country town, but that those of the latter are, 


rom the closeness of the competitorship, the! pion, my own belief, that competition, in one 


proverbial, | 


The contraction of wounded self- 
love alters and disfigures the face, while a con- 
sciousness of this painful truth increases the 


evil, without giving power to remove it. 


possess. 


therefore, is multiplied by pain, and the end 
lin view is thrown at a greater distance even 
by the atte mpt to obtain it.”’ 


And in the pic- 
the competitions of a ball-room,—this picture, 
las she calls it, of the history of a child—she 
she expresses it, a foundation of the 
sorrows and disappointments of mankind in 
igeneral, and confirms with her valuable opi- 


sees, as 





i bitter, and most likely to lead to detrac-| way or another, is the operating cause of most 
oO! lof ‘the evils, the sins, and the disappointments 
That all public characters when brought] of life. 
ioe alii ian + eneinetatie | 
: , re ; =" the following observations strike us forcibly. 
ion, as the result of particular competition. . 
That the jealous rivalry of women on the} “ Many persons mischievously mistake irri- 
ore personal charms 1s notorious: and last- | , 
y.* we must do as others do, and live as others |Sufierings to feeling, which in reality are the 
live.’ j powerful but dancer rule of ac-{result of ill-governed temper. [I define irrita- 
( “ie bility to be an excess of se/f-love and senstbili- 
That the competition between party-giving |ty of social love. I have heard those whos 
ud of ranks in a metropolis is welj|peace of mind is often disturbed by their un- 
that even there. th ness of the |happy temper, assert that all good humoured| 
rivairy depends on the elosen of the coinpe- 
‘| { yin Lions in are stvie of living 
na & CY-21\ are probably ¢reatest in a 
untry ton lly, the consequence of want of religious or 
‘| competitions ina public ball-room,| moral restraint: and instead of endeavouring to 
or Wi rival talents are displayed, have a| 
it { 
‘| coinpetitions amongst near relations,| 2S their vanity leads them to consider their 
rom the closeness of the collision, excite the|fault as a proof of superior virtue, they have| 
detractiot | hot the necessary stimulus to conquer their be-| 
That competitions in talents of any kind,| Setting sin. [rritability is often occasioned by| 
ret isbands and wives, are dangerous to| Week nerves and bodily infirmity; but whatever 
c bial happiness.” ibe its cause, it frequently leads into detracting 
She quotes on this subject a remark from ce mai and there is nothing that a 
\ecomplished and gifted woman, herself. per- Sees “7 a eet eee eee 
' canat eenetive martal ¢hat mune MesQl een ness ever more conspicuous than 
. oes a iV m mr ul that ¢ sans lived in the estimate which we form of the degree 
em cin Ha passions She so vividly por-| of affliction exhibited by mourners. When 
we visit the afflicted in the first days of their 
Oheas says the Baroness de Stael| distress, their apparent degree of misery rarely 
Hol ing woman in a bal | 
vis a font 





| 
| 
| 


bition, and by the efforts which she makes 4 prey. how soon Mr. or Mrs., or Willian 


deprive us even of the advantages which we} 
Pain, | 


ture which this highly gifted woman draws of 


our protracted sufferings. We observe, ‘ it is 
or Mary such a one, has recovered his or he: 
bereavement! and how happy it is for some 
folks, that they do not feel such things as others 
do.’ The robber, Procrustes, used to tie th 
travellers whom he conquered on a bed, and it 
their length excceded it, he caused their limbs 
to be cut off till they were of the just dimen- 
sions; and if they were shorter, he had then 
stretched till they reached its uttermost point 
A similar sort of tyranny is exereised by ob- 
servers on the afflicted. Mourners must e) 
press their sorrow exactly as the observers « 
their grief must be of the same dimensions, o; 
they can not believe them to be mourners 
all. One ‘1 called such a day on ou 
|friend so and so, and I was surprised to fin 
him or her so well! HH: never onct 
| 


Says, 


or she) 
alluded to the deceased! almost forgotten 
ready, | dare say.’ Another says, ¢ | saw o 
\friend such an one yesterday, and it was sui 
prising how incessantly he or she talked of tly 
| departed, and of the affliction and soon. Fi 

my part, | never can talk of those I have los 
nor do I believe that those who feel a } 

| acutely ever can. No, no. such art 
| never really afflicted.’ ‘Thus in the one cas: 
ino allusion to the death or the dead is look 

upon as an evidence of want of proper feelin: 
and forgetfulness of the bereavement: and } 
the other the garrulity of grief is considered ; 
|proof of its non-existence or non-durabilit 

Buty in both these cases, the judgment wa: 
equally unkind, uncandid, and erroneous. Thi 
late Henry Fuseli, speaking of the head ot 
| Bonaparte, exclaimed in my presence, ¢¢ 

there is no duplicate of that head in the work 


persons 


tability for sensibility, and impute actions and| hut added immediately, ¢ but, then to be sur 


there is no exact duplicate of any head and fie 
whatever!’ [ was struck with the observa 
tion at the time and never forgot it: for it ap 
peared to me applicable to moral qualities an 
feelings, as well as to faces and heads, part 


cularly in appreciating the sensibility of othe: 


l : | . 
| persons are without sensibility, and that where! | have convineed myself that no two person 


}good temper abounds, the feelings are com-|feel the same thing alike; and if there be 
g,| paratively blunt: thus blinded by self-love, they | duplicate of any head or face, neither is ther 


it 


jimpute to excess of good feeling. what 1s, real-| one of any mind, heart, or sensibility: cons 


|quently, all persons have a way of their ou 
| of expressing what they feel, a diflerent w: 


see themselves as they are, they impute to de-| of venting their grief, and of comforting them 





\fect the charm admired in others—there fore,| selves under it; and it would be as narrow 


| vidious, and presuming, for any one to sa 
ithat those who do not express, or conceal thi 
orief as We do, are our inferiors in proper fe 
jing, as it would be to assume that the weather 
'ecould not be warm because we felt it cold, « 
\that no one could think red and yellow 
‘colours, because they were in our eyes ugly 
and gaudy. I believe that there are as mam 
diversities of grief as of dress 


’ 
es 
Ai 


aT 
su 


s many shade 
‘of sorrow as of colour, and the great Physi 
cian has mercifully furnished as many rem 
dies for affliction as for diseases. But detrac 


\tors know not this. Unsubdued by ‘ the rener 


l-room.| equals our expectation, but if they are as much! able presence of misery’—misery, which 1! 
iought the handsomest woman] Subdued at first as we suspected, still they) silent they distrust, and if earrulous they dis 
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Se 
1ey have | trust still more: they visit it not to sympathize| were as roused to action; and nothing short of be- From the Christian Observer, of June, 182 
5 ing able to write the Cherokee |: >», would sa-| F 
nplacen- but to judge, and to compare their own supe- ‘ ie Cherokee language, w« uld sa-| WHENC = 
d ‘ he | ‘ h } { w t f ¢ iz | tisty him, He went home, purchased materials, and} NCE COMES TRUTIi 
‘heer. ( sens } » supposer oO 
er rior sensibility with the - pos an it IN} sat down to paint the Cherokee language on paper. | Joun vii. 17. 
ive bee; he object before them; thus converting the} He at first thought of no way, but to make a charac-| AJ] glorious Truth! whose clot plet 
‘ = ° : ° Ps : | piorious nh. hose « idiess spiend 
ve, * it is vpress of the bereaved into an ornament for) ter for eas h word. He pursued this plan for about a} Above the heav’n of heav’ : its Bt 
’ é av’n of heav’ns; where sits sup 
Willian heir own vanity, and blessing themselves, a a in which time he had made several thousand) [pn bliss ineffable, the Immortal On 
3 . characters, > wi he . ince ‘ » ahiacnt! ! 1G, 
s or her the pharisee of old, that that they are ‘ not ¢ He wa then convinced that the object} And gathers ser ap hs round his sov’reign th: 
| : ¢ was not attainable in that way: but he was not ais-| Et N 
pr some other men are. ers . \ \ ernal Noon of Light! whose radiance che 
_— couraged. He firmly believed, that there was some} The angel hosts. ere sul ' .’ 
1S , ‘6 Ss “re insert ; r pr > na- ; : . | ae wSSe, CIC SUNS OF SLAIS Sppers Ms 
as others 1 must here insert another proot ol the na-| w ay in which the Cherokee language could be ex-} And still with quenchless ra } cheer t} 
. , ; : . | 1a Still Will uen ess ray Will ches th 
) ule the ural love of distinction, and the common ten-| pressed on paper, as well as the English: and, after} Though each bricht orb, v » the t 
7 , lh a ; ug h brig orb, Which throngs - 
d, and it ency to competition, however unconsciously | "Ys several other me thods, he at length conceived pole, 
. ; ’ . “« the idea of dividing the words into parts T ' ' aT 
pir limbs felt:—namely, that many are jealous, even of 7 hae * rds into parts, He had! Their flame extinct, in viewless ruin fa 
7 aS ) e. | not procee ded far on this pian, before he tound, to his And chaos clair a cal = 
dimen- superiority in the trials of hile, and I have been] creat satisf | ; =a aim again each crumbling 
; great satisfaction, that the same characters would} [py this far-distant world of sin and we 
ad then interrupted while expatiating on the sorrows} apply, in different words, and tite number of charac-| Oh, | pce eee Ra saat et 
; . : - 2 } nn should mans dim eye thy Oo! it 
st point ind bereavements of some of my friends, by! ters would be comparatively few. After putting] Full as it streams on their ecstati ‘ 
; s a Eee : ; : ne 5 hi reaims o1 ie] ecstatic gaze, 
d by ob. this exclamation from another, ‘Oh! what are t — ” le sana all the syllables that he could) Who bathe amid the fount whence all th 
¢ i . MnK ¢ 1¢ would listen to speeches, and ,s con- ' 
nust ex their trials to some | could mention; they| vocation of str: s 2 ee tee con-| blaze! 
> . Si Oo ois ingers, and whenever a word occur- Bi ’ I } 1) 
rvers cdi or | ] | s »>wWw se, } . ‘ , rut Cc, \ se love Is boundless as his | 
ers a ought to be th inkl ul it is nov on Other | red, which had a part, or syllable, in it, which he had| Who lights the sun, distily the fresh’ning 
SIONS, O07 people, as I bitterly feel, have had much more| not before thought of, he wonld bear it on his mind,! And d all wit aa ol ' Fart om 
7 J. 5 ; ; : il ’ 1d decks ith endless charms f.artiis truiti 
mers ; to undergo.’ And in physical inilictions I have until he had made a character forit. In this way he! For those who serve, and those who serv: 
. . + |s0o0 scovered al Ss ble he ] rug ’ } } } sf ; : p 
yon ou seen the same desire of being supreme in suf- ‘oon di covered all the yllables in the language. In| Through the dark clouds which wrap» « 
a : , forming his characters, he made some use of the shore : 
to fine fering, and have heard the sufferer exclaun} pyo} ' bvol sap 
ada . | rye , snglish letters, as he found them in a spelling book,! Shoots azure gleams from Truth’s ct] ' 
. iy ; »} "Or seOney: j ; : ee Ulh Ss CLnereas 
yer ones with obvious and s/frange seit-« omplac ency:| which he had in his pessession, After commencing} Rends the thick film which v ur fi 
. , ! i“ i whict eils our feeble 
otten a ‘Oh! but what are their pains and agonies to} upon the last mentions d plan, I believe he completed | And nerves the visi vhile | | 
; : ‘ . syste » about ¢ ith ae in > VISION, While he pours tne | 
saw ou mine !’ and if this s{pposed supremacy of trial) a . 7 th t +" ane i Yet vain his toil, who seeks the truth to fir 
; ; : uring the time he was occupied in inventing the ' : : pgie 
Vas sul Was not atte nded with murmuring and want of Iphal he , iy sc cane _ With base desires, and with presumptuou 
alphabet, he was strenuously opposed by all his) Like the seraphic f : 
d of thy proper resign: yon to the divine will. one can friends and neighbours. He was fr uently told that Wa oe raphic torm, whose dazzling met 
; en el aes ly ni ee Ses ives o'er the crowd unheeded d un 
me Fe iot be disposé | to grudge the victims of pain,|he was throwing away his time and labour, and that! Save | : fs ee ee see 
: : d , ve by Lhe favour d one, to Whom ti 1 } 
ave los the apparery CO mifort derived from this inno- | none but a delirious person, or an idiot, would do as To view tl : ‘ : 
> . ew he wioriou ucs } ( rhe 
ae : | he d lid. But this did not discourage him. He would } ’ S : ; 
ta le ‘ent comp-tition. st ‘ "| : ; — heavn: 
of usten to the expostulations of his friends, and then| Gg Tryyh? 
sons art (To be continued.) F Libs y | ht ] Hj ne men) So Truth’s bright vision meets the rapturt 
iberately light his pipe, pull his spectacies over) Of mee] l r \ } } 
> fn } ' ‘ FCCK muiry, whet 1c yurts er | nt. 
me Case —— his eye, ind sit down to his work, without attempt-| And hush'd eac F ; icine — 
A HUSH G each cartl Tih p S10 
Ss looke to ow to vindicate his conduct. After completing his List ' : ss : ™ 
; FOR THE FRIEND. sae : , Sts the still sounds her angel accents pour 
‘ foely system, he found much diificulty in persuading the But swiftly i I 
bifit aaiiate — . . °"> _ : : t SWITLLY ilies unseer n clouds Vi 
a INVENTION OF THE CHEROKEE ALz-| people to learn it—Nor could he succeed, until he| Were sordid Imtorect stains, or Pride to 
ATi , A ' 1 : re sordid Interest staims, or Pride repels 1 
} a PHABET. wentto the Arkansas and taught a few persons) Borne far from earth. t ' F 1 a 
ce a 20TH Oo 1 1@ sace s Ini nay i 
aerea j ; 1, blisl | there, ene of whom wrote a letter to some of his r sale di : ve , — ; 
: ; as ai » early numbers S hrough distant worlds, and make the 
wabulit i'n one of our eariy num > pu yh 1ed friends in this nation, and sent it by Mr. Guess. who : istant y ds, mak 1 
. me - . » : Ome 5 
ent was n article on this subject, ail by one of| read it to the people. This letter excited much cu- M ; ld { . ' 
1 ! ; a irk the wild footsteps of that streaming f 
is. The wr contributors, and founded on such inform: \- ee flere was a talk in the Cherokee language, Which breaks t ti rry . . | 
- which had come all ’ ay from ’ ! ee ee ee ee a 
head o tion as was a that time accessible. ‘The fol-| at a come all the way from th Azkeetes sail ied 
: 2 < sealed up in paper, and yet it was very plain. Th ’ ’ 
a ey ia cl ail . “OD ‘om the “Cherokee! mel J : Ieee "| Or rest on earth's disorder’d scene d se 
oe, *4 owimge whirl a copy ti i , herok | convinced many that Mr. Guess’s mode of writin T) ab eee eee ne 
» world Phoenix of 13¢eh ult. appears to be in some] would be of some use. Several persons immediately es . : Mat ee ee 
a - a court si ittures l retiremel! 
be sur respects 9 more particular, and perhaps a more | determimed to try to learn. They succeeded ina few i ) " «*, ures Gark PF tire it, 
i c r : ! . s i¢ as oes : er hands, with adexterous alichymy, prepare 
and fic correct wlation, of this remarkable and success- | G2Ys, 2n¢ from this it quic kly spread all over the| The endless forms wl caaeieeanin 
) : a ¢ f . ht oc nit nation, and the ¢ he rokees, (who us a pe ) e had = oe ) : = an Cees: , — 
e | effort of antauent genius. ; nts oe oundless stores \ lo ‘ i 
oD erva jul enor VU! ways been illiterate.) were in the course of a few \\ ‘ a der algae ‘vam 
. — . . ’ 1 daring to may strive to trace th 
or it ap Vir. Eprror——The following statement respecting | m mths, without school, or expense of time or money,| ¢ : ~ . ae c% we ee 
oi J? i thoug! i feeling t ir unknow! 
ites an the invention of the Cherokee alphabet, may not be! able to read and write in their own lancuags 4 : ap ee : 
Is part iltovether uninteresting to some of your readers. | ‘his astonishing discovery certainly entitles Mr ‘| h Se “en ‘ aes 
> pi g : a . a ’ ; . , he dust arth, with heav ns ethereal 
ne * t from 2 particular friend of Mr. Guess, who! Guess to the warmest gratitude of his count | = ee pate ae 
f othe: lave | \ } ‘ ’ 1 ; = ; AMES y 5 200.) Or (when the task which patient Science 
lived near him at the time he made his invention, lshould the Cherokee language continue to be ken. : 
person Si ae Sate * see ahi p s S ; , : I Vemands repose) may haunt the enchant 
Mr. Guess is,in appearance and habits, a full Che-| his tame will be handed down to the latest posterity \\ : ' ls 
. . ® 4 Yhbere Fancy dwells, and grants each ¥v 
re be n -okee, though his grandfather on his father’s side was G. ¢ 7 - ae 
: i » L He | ; : ya : ° like r pictured Vi ms, and hh magic hues 
s f ( w »> man. He has no knowiedcge of any language > " . 
Is tlie! i white m ¢ n : t : J sey io But, Sage or Minstrel, whosoe’er thou ar 
eons hut the Cherokee, consequentiy, in his invention ol ; Intant to d hie . bah 
heir the alphabet, he had to depend entirely on his own From the same paper is derived the annex-| t} tt sie Ses Tr > 
clr OU - at ree ene Know that the rays of heavenly Truth 
native resources. Ile was led t think on the subject ed hiehh interesting milormation. With salen Suni , 
e Ww : . ' ' “ } With Kindling influence on an intant's 
ent W f writing the Cherokee language, by a conversation I Pat ' t | b - Si 
ww them which took placé one evening at Sauta. Some young | Extract of a letter from Mr. Ould to Col. Mekenney,|, : tage ta a Cree ager: p Ce 
@ 4 b > . Laeno ( tie pri t , 
row, In 1en were making ren on the superior talents of | d LG sings, (Ky.) June 2, 1026. , 1 
i ae the white people. One said, that white men could “ Deeming it not uninteresting, | have taken up| See « T Lay . } 
ant put a talk on paper, and send it to any distance, and} the pen to inform you that | have arrived here dj a - ay of Tru ) 
$ he ; . : . i - rome . : ee tin ' 8 ‘ ‘ 
. t would be understood by those who received it.|}qam busily er ployed in re-orgnizing the Ch Ch n 1 it in ‘ 
o r hes They all agreed, that this was very strange, and they | academy. cal in its composition 
cathe juld not see how it could be done. Mr. Guess, after} “[t consists of one hundred Choctaw, Creek,} —— 
See . > } yer + ‘ } ig - 
ae ( silently listening to their conversation lor a while,| Chickasaw. and other Indians, some of whom e} The nights passed in th ym of t 
ia 10 ama ‘ 
llow fy raised himselt, and putting on an air of im} yortance,| made considerable progress, having advance . 1ip battered by the tempest, are not barren | 
“t ll sid, “you are a | fools; why the thing IS very €asy ;} in their tudies as to be well grounded in astronomy,! mind; exalte } ideas spring frot rando f I 
S iGi\ ta 7. 2 2.7 a - wun s otnmen ; y '% ne i n rand : 
) | can do it myself;” and, pi icking up a flat tone, he| moral philosophy, surveying, geography, history, use| stars, which appear foramoment between th 
as man ‘ommenced scratching on it with a pin; and after a] of the anal s. &c.—removing at once, and | hope for-| clouds. the billows sparklit round vou. t ¥ 
y shade ipw ee read to them a sentence, which he had] ever, the musty idea that our sons of the forest are} sound returned by the sides of vessel t 
t Physi written by making a mark for each word. This pro-| ine apable of civilization. Moreover, many have] dashing waves,-- “i ciasenieliidide Alcs ti ine titi tled 
1 birt Tig. or : \ ing W y---all proclaim that y are out 
Vy rem luced a laugh, and the conversation on that sut ject} made an open profession of religion—-some Metho-} power of man, and dependent on the willof the A 


' 
. ? the » no t S ly r . 
nded, But the inventive powers of Gue s’s mind dists, some Baptists ; in short, I never before witness-| mighty alone. The uncertainty of your futur 


t detrac ' } | 

i a : ES s ed so interest —o spectat le, and which a ictter 1s too| pects reduces objects to their true value, a: t 
Ti rene * A newspaper printed at New Echota, and edit-| short to describe, | world contemplated amidst a tempestuous sea 
which 3! ed by Elias Boudinot, a native Cherokee. Part of the “ The Lancasterian plan is joyfully rece eived, and | sembles life considered by a man on the bri k 
they dis paper is in the Cherokee language and character, will no doubt prove a powerful auxiliary. | eternity. —Chateaubriand. 
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ELISHA BATES AND THE BEREAN. |[ believe, his Epistles close with this term.| And in his arguments, in support of these 
(Continued from page 374.) “The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be | propositions, he urges that the opposite doc- 
The Review of the third chapter, on the] With you all, Amen.” Or more briefly,|trine “is highly injurious to Christ or Medi- 
Universality of Grace, commences with a com-|* Grace be with you all.” ator and to the efficacy and excellency of his 
plaint that I have taken up almost the whole of] | There is a peculiar force and application in| gospel : for it renders his mediation ineffec- 
it in arguments against predestination. 'The|this term. It not only has reference to Jesus|tual, as if he had not by his sufferings tho- 
reason given why this subject * did not re-| Christ, ** by whom,” says the apostle, “we|roughly broken down the middle wall, nor yet 
quire so large a share of my attention if any| have received grace and apostleship,’’ but it|removed the wrath of God, or purchased the 
at all,” is, that the question has been * agita-] 15 a striking memento of man’s unworthiness,|love of God towards all mankind.’’°—« It 
ted in a Presbyterian Synod, whether or not it} and incapacity, in a state of nature. makes the coming of Christ, and his Propiti- 
vas expedient to preac h this doctrine ? And it Not that | would draw a comparison be-|atory Sacrifice, (which the Scriptures affirm to 
canceniaiaauhe Lames by two votesonly.”’|tween the relative fitness of terms, used injhave been the fruit of God’s love to the 
I certainly did not expect to find in the Berean| the Holy Scriptures. Our Lord Jesus Christ} world, and transacted for the sins and salva- 
an argument founded on the vote ofa minority| testified: “1 am the light of the world ;’’|tion of all men) to have been rather a testi- 
of asynod. He will excuse me however for not| John viii. 12. and again : * I am come a light mony of God’s wrath to the world,’ &c. 
being influenced by the vote, as | knew no-| into the world, that whosoever believeth on me ‘ This doctrine,” continues Barclay, “ of 
thing of the circumstance, when [ wrote the} should not abide in darkness.” xii. 46. And |universal redemption, or Christ’s dying for all 
article. But I was persuaded that many sin-|the Evangelist John bore witness, “ In him | men, is of itself so evident from Scripture tes- 
cerely pious minds had been entangled with|was life, and the life was the light of men.’’|timony, that there is scarce found any other ar- 
this doctrine ; and with feelings of tenderness| John |. 4. ticle of the true Christian faith so frequently, so 
towards them, the chapter in question was And as the = and so positively asserted. It is that 


which makes the preaching of Christ to be 
truly termed the Gospel, or an annunciation 





grace of God which brings sal- 

written. vation hath appeared to all men, teaching us 
He complains also, that there is, in this\ that, denying ungodlin« 

chapter, a “ change of style, as compared} we should live soberly, 


und the world’s lusts. 


' righteously and gud-|of glad tidings to all.”’ It is at once the foun- 
with Barelay.’’ It would be remarkable in-| ly In this p resent world : looking fur the blessed |dation of Barel Ly’s argements in favour of 
deed. if two writers, and an interval between hope and glorious appearing of the great God, | the doctrine of universal und saving licht— 


them of more than a century anda half, should| and our Saviour Jesus Christ,” it must be e Pe of the Berean’s hostility*g the doctrines 


write in the same style. I question whether dent, that he who acknowledges this grace, must | of Friends. What the forme: considers the 
two writers can be found—even contempora-| acknowledge the light also. very cause, that makes the preacijng of Christ 
ries, and intimate friends, who have written jut he thinks | should have * filled the 





‘ie be truly the Gospel, or an annmpecijation of 
inthe same style. Mark the difference of|chapter, with positive, strong, irrefutable, ig glad tidings to all—the latter l"onounces 
F 


style, discoverable in the writings of Fox,|and conclusive testimony, in favour of the|* one of the darkest doctrines ever troduced 
Barclay. and Penn. doctrine of Internal Light, as set forth by |into the Christian Church !’ 

But he has been at the pains to count how] Barclay and other primitive I’riends.’ It is on this ground that he objects te what 
often Barclay used the word Light, and how 3ut what, let me ask, was the argument|is said in the doctrines on the 


salvation of in- 
often [ used it when writing on the same sub-| most insisted on by Barclay, in his Proposition ifants—* that through Jesus Christ a re medy 
ject. And thus he thinks he has discovered, of the universal and saving light of Christ ? | sufficient for salvation has seen provided for 
by the comparison of numbers, that | am [ invite the attention of the reader to the 5th|every individual soul.’ 
deficient in my belief, in relation to this prin-}and 6th propositions of his Apology. But| He again and again advert: to the expres- 
visto. for the convenience of those who have not an jsion of R. Barclay, ‘the purchase of Christ’s 

{ was not aware, however, that my sound-} “ Apology” at hand, | will make a few ex-|death,”’ as highly improper, and — the 
ness in Faith was to be estimated by the num-| tracts : “ God, out of his infinite love, who de- |doc trine to that of the catholics or. * transub- 
ber of times that I repeated a particular term. | lighteth not in the death of a sinner, but that ee ensagirond 

But he says that “ instead of the terms,}all should live and be saved, hath so loved} He complains of my giving so much of my 
“ saving light,” I have ** preferred, or substi-| the world that he hath given his only Son, a jattention to the re futation of the doctrine of 
tuted theamore common term ‘ erace.’”’ Hel} Light, that whosoever believeth in him should | ipre destination, and yet he ackncuwle dges in 
has mentioned this as a serious objection, but} be saved—who enlighteneth eve ry man that | page 340, The arguments os Lace d—[on 


left us totally at a loss to conjecture what| cometh into the world.—Nor is it ‘less univer- | this subjoct}—are able and some of ihem un- 


could be the grounds of that objection. It is| versal than the seed of sin, being the purchase |: unswerable.”” He objects to my using the 
a term which the inspired writers of scripture] of his ee who tasted death for every man. lte vm “Grace.” He then says I should have 
have used. ‘They say * By grace ye are} For as Adam all die, so in Christ shall all | filled the chapter with ‘ positive, strong, irre- 
saved, through faith. and that not of your-| be made ane .’  * According to which prin- ifutable and — sive testimony, in favour of 





celves. it is the gift of God’’—* and the| ciple, all the objections against the universality | the doctrine of Internal Light as 
erace of God that brings salvation hath ap-| of Christ’s death are easily solved. ‘This most |by Barclay,— 
peared to all men” and that “grace and|certain doctrine, being then received, that|and conclusive argument used by Barelay, is 
truth came by Jesus Christ.” Was it for] there is an evangelical and saving Light and|made the object of his most persevering efforts 
this that the objection was made? Was it}Grace im all, the universality of the love and|to destroy. 

because it conveys an allusion to our Lord| mercy of God, towards mankind (both in the In his concluding paragraph in pages 231-2, 
Jesus Christ, ‘* by whom we have access by} de ath of his beloved Son, the Lord Jesus|he tells us: “The time is fast approaching 
fxith, into this grace wherein we stand ?’| Christ, and in the manifestation of the Light|when mankind will be brought to view chris- 
While the apostle gave thanks on behalf of|in the heart) is established and confisuned }Ganity in a different point of light—when 
the believers, for the grace of God which was|against all the objections of such as deny|those dogmas, 
civen them by Jesus Christ, while it was the/it. Therefore Christ hath tasted death for} 
belief of the apostles that “through the Grace| every man, not only for all kinds of men, as|ted christendom for more than fifteen hundred 
of the Lord Jesus Christ [they] should be]some vainly talk, but for every man ofall kinds: |years will be abandoned: and in their room 
saved even as’ Gentile converts—the Berean] the benefits of whose suffering is not only ex x- | will shine forth the gospel of Christ in all 3 
objects to the use of the term. It is remark-|tended to such, who have the distinct, out-|pristine simplicitly ; comprising within it 
able that the Apostle of the Gentiles, in all| ward knowledge of his death and_ sufferings, |limits nothing but self-evident truths.” And 
his introductory benedictions, introduces the|as the same is declared in the Scriptures, but|in the previous paragraph, after inquiring 
word “Grace: “ Grace be unto you, and|even unto those who are necessarily excluded |what the divine Light reveals to us—he tells 
peace from God the Father and from our|from the benefit of this knowledge by some in-|us it does not reveal a number of things, 
Lord Jesus Christ.”” And in every instance] evitable accident.” which he carefully selects to cast an odium on 


set forth 
id yet the most positive, strong 


and creeds, and schemes of 
religious belief, which have perpetually agita- 
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the Doctrines of Friends, “« Nor,’’ says he, “ any| 
such dogmas, or mysteries: but simple, plain, | 
self-evident truths.”’ p. 231. 

‘The reader may bear in mind that he had | 
been attacking the doctrine of redemption by) 
Jesus Christ, as held forth by Barclay and! 
our other primitive Frieids—the benefits of 
the outward sufferings—* the purchase of the 
death of Christ’’—that every soul, as it comes} 
into the world, is an object of redeeming love} 
—and through Jesus Christ, a remedy suffi-| 
cient for salvation has been provided for 
every individual soul. ‘These are the dogmas 
and mysteries, which he predicts are to be 
soon abandoned, to give place to the system, 
which he calls the gospel of Christ, and 
which is to comprise within its limits nothing| 
but self-evident truths—Those mysteries which 
have been hid from ages and from generations} 
will be excluded, and nothing above the na-| 
tural comprehension of man received as the} 
Gospel : for self-evident things are within the’ 
reach of his natural faculties, without the aid| 
of divine revelation to make them evident.—| 
* Without controversy,’’ says the Apostle, | 
*“ great is the mystery of godliness. God 
was manifest in the flesh, justified in the 


|pressure having laide upon them for some years, | 


ye minds of some Friends that dwelt in Ireland, but| requisite to leave behind as having had knowledge 
such as formerly came thither from England; and a| of things from the beginning. 

‘ THO. SHARP 
which they could not gett from under the weight of | a 

untll they gave up to leave their friends and rela- | THE CANADA PORCUPINE. 

tions there, together with a comfortable subsistence, | . : ; 

to transport themselves and famelys into this wilder- | From Godman’s American Natural History. 
ness part of America, and thereby expose themselves | 
to difficulties, which, if they could have been easy the | soni Dedeel i} Lick ame af © 
where they were, in all probability might never have 1€ long om arge quills wane 1 are SO COoNnspt- 
been met with; and in order thereunto, sent from|cuous and formidable in the European species, 
Dublin, in Ireland, to one Thomas Lurtin, a Friend | and the short spines or prickles which are thick- 
of London, commander of a piuk, who accordingly | |v set over all the superior parts of its body, are 
came, and made an agreement with him to transport : 
them & their famelys into New Jersey, viz. Mark | 


The American porcupine exhibits none of 


covered by a long coarse hair, which almost en 


} "er > Thece se ¢ . me 
| Newby and famely, Thomas Thackara and famely, tirely conceals them. These spines are not more 


William Bate and famely, George Goldsmith, an old | than two inches and a half in length, yet form a 
man, and Thomas Sharp, a young man, but no} very ethicient protection to our animal against 
famelys; and whilst the ship set oho ae harbour | every other enemy but man. Too slow inits move- 
ride ‘ s voyage, said T as Lurtin was : ‘ . . 
provideing for the voyage, said Thomas ; ments to escape by flight, on the approach of 
taken so ill that he could not perform ye same, so that ; ‘ i 
his mate, John Dagger, undertook it. And upon danger the porcupine places his head between 
the nineteenth day of September, in the year of our} his legs, and folds his body into a globular 
Lord one thousand six hundred and eighty-one, we) mass, erecting his pointed and barbed spines. 
sett — am the = and through the | The cunning caution of the fox. the furious 
yr € vidence VG S us, We arrived a@ . . 
GICs PPSTINIESS CE WOR TOWSNED GR, WH | violence of the wolf, and the persevering attacks 
Elsinburg in the county of Salem, upon the nine-| ") ; 
teenth day of November following, where we were | Of the domestic dog, are alike fruitless. At 
well entertained at the houses of the Thomsons, who} every attempt to bite the porcupine, the nose 
came from Ireland about four years before, who, by | and mouth of theaggressor is severely wounded, 
their industry, were arrived to a very good degree of 
living, and from thence we went to Salem, where 
were several houses yt were vacant of persons who! 


and the pain increased by every renewed effort, 
as the quills of the porcupine are left sticking 


San | 

spirit, seen of angels—preached unto the} had left the town to settle in ye country, which serv- 
Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up| ed to accommodate them for ye winter, and having} 
into glory.”* Are these among the self-evi-| thus we down ae and the papa! 2 
. . , ‘ erate, we ¢ *kacoa ¢ gf us chasec 

dent truths, to be embraced in the New Sys-|'™Z Moderate, we at Wickacoa ar fee am 
a? Whe his “Gciaiis ended i |a boate of the Swansons and so went to Burlington 
tem : ren the discip CS walket together | to the commissioners, of whome we obtained a war- 
and were sad, and Jesus himself drew near,| rant to ye surveyor-general, which then was Daniel 
and opened their understandings to understand} Leeds; and after som considerable search to and| 

’ ° . . . if : > “ re rf > » ris 
the Scriptures, that it behoved Christ to suffer fro in that then that was called the third or Irish | 
and to rise from the dead 1 that t tenth, we at last pitch upon the Place now called 

‘ se fr » dex at repent-| : fc 

aes A wae, oon aat repen | Newton, which was before the settlement of Phila- 
wace and remission of Sins should be preached | delphia, and then applied to sd surveyor who came | 
in his name, unto all nations, he revealed to} and laid it out for us; and the next spring, being the 
them what was not evident of itself. “ We) begining of the year 1682, we all removed from Sa- | 
speak,” said the Apostle, “the wisdom of| lem together with Robert Zane, that had been settled 


; ; : ; | there, who came along from Ireland with the Thom- | 
God ina mystery, even the hydden wisdom) 


; ; : . : |sons before hinted, and having an expectation of 
which God ordained before the world unto} our coming only bought a lott in Salem town, upon 


our glorv——which none of the princes of this} the which he seated himself untill our coming, whose 
world knew: for had they known it. they proprietary right and ours being of the same natur, | 
would net lave crucified the Lavdol Glory.*? | could not then take it up in Fenwicks tenth, and so 
a : 7 | began our settlement ; and although we were at times | 
This wisdom must be excluded from the New| pretty hard bestead, having all our provisions as fai 
System, which the Berean predicts is shortly| as Salem to fetch by water, yett through the mercy 
to be set up in the world, prostrating before | and kindness of God, we were preserved in health 
it the religious belief which has passed down| 24 from any extream difficulties. And immediate- 

| ly there was a meeting sett up & kept at the house 
of Mark Newby, & in a sbort time it grew & in-| 
creased, unto which William Cooper & famely that 
coils llived at the Poynte resorted, and sometimes the} 
| meeting was kept at his house, who had been settled 
|some time before. Zeall and fervency of spirit was| 
The following account of the settlement of| What in some good degree at that a time abounded | 
Newton meeting is taken from an ancient|*™0?g Friends, in commemoration of our prosperous | 
hanks in epliale dee. sanend: of dhe: Metin ani success & eminent preservation, boath in our coming 
200: nw 7 oe over the great deep, asmllso that whereas we were 
deaths in that meeting are recorded. William) put few at that time and the Indians many, whereby | 
Cooper, the Friend mentioned, is the same|itt putt a dread upon our spiritts, considering they | 
that siened, with others, the testimony against| Were 2 salvage people; but ye Lord that hath the} 
George Keith in 1692. He came from Eng- hearts of all in his hands, turned them so as to be 


iand in 1678. and settled at Burlinet } | serviceable to us, and very loving and kinde; which 
jiand mn 9/6, and settied a urlington, nut) cannot be otherwise accounted but to be the Lords| 


soon afier located all the point or neck of land) doings in our favour, which we had cause to praise | 

opposite the upper part of Philadelphia, form-|his name for. And that the rising generation may | 

ed by the Delaware and Cooper’s creek, which consider that the settlement of this country was di-| 
) 


alin . eee! 
was named after him, and in the year 1680 rected by an impulse upon the spirits of Gods 


, oa ae : eople, not so much for their ease and tranquility, 
settled on it. ‘The whole of this location con-| Peer > 


; : ; — but rather for the posteritory yt should be after, an 
tinues in the possession of his descendants. that the wilderness being planted with a good seed, 


) - might grow and increase to the satisfaction of the 
Some account of the settlement & beginning of| good husbandman. But instead thereof, if, for wheat 


to us, through the lapse of ages. 
(To be continued.) 
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‘Newton and the Friends yt were the first concerned | it should bring forth tares, the end of the good hus- 


in the same. bandman will be frustrate, & they themselves will 
Let it be remembered. It having wrought upon| suffer loss. This narration | have thought good & 


in the wounds, and the death of the assailant 
is frequently the consequence of the violent 
irritation and inflammation thus produced. 

In the remote and unsettled parts of Penn- 
sylvania the porcupine is still occasionally 
found, but south of this state it is almost un 
known. According to Catesby it never was 
found in that direction beyond Virginia, where 
it was quite rare. In the Hudson's Bey coun 
try, Canada, and New England, as weil as in 
some parts of the western states, and through- 
out the country lying between the Rocky 
Mountains and the great western rivers, they 
are found in great abundance, and are highly 


{prized by the aboriginals, both for the sake ot 
itheir flesh and their quills, which are exten- 


sively employed as ornaments to their dresses, 
pipes, Weapons, &c. 

The porcupine passes a great part of its 
time in sleep, and appears to be a solitary and 
sluggish animal, very seldom leaving its haunts 
except in search of food, and then going but 
to a short distance. The bark and buds of 
trees, such as the willow, pine, ash, &c. con- 
stitute its food during the winter season; in 
summer, various wild fruits are also eaten by 
this animal. 

Dr. Best, of Lexington, Ky. in a letter to the 
author of this work, observes that “ the porcu- 
pine is seldom found in the state of Ohio south of 
Dayton; but they are numerous on the river St. 
Mary. During winter they take up their residence 
in hollow trees, whence it appeared to me in 
several instances, from their tracks in the snow ’ 
they only travel to the nearest ash-tree, whose 
branches serve them for food. In every in- 
stance which came under my observation, there 
was no single track, but a plain beaten path 
from the tree in which they lodged to the ash 


d|from which they obtained their food. [ cut 


down two trees for porcupines, and found but 
one in each; one of the trees also contained 
four racoons, but in a separate hollow; they 
occupied the trunk, the porcupine the limbs.” 

The following are Hearne’s observations on 
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this species:—* so scarce to 


north of Churchill river, that I do not re- 
collect to have seen more than six during al- 
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most three 
Ind 


at 


years’ residence among the northern 
The flesh of the porcupine 1s very 
icious, and so much esteemed by the Indi- 
aus. that they think it the greatest luxury their 
country affords, 
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The following extract is taken 
London paper. 


from a late 
The memorial was prepared 


Phe quills are in great re- and presented to parliament since 


the yearly 
women, who make them into 


icst among the 


: hot} ee meeting of London in the 5th month last, by 
‘ i f rn its, such as shot-bags, belts, . “a ee 
. ee ‘ . , th {| its meeting for sufferings. It is a concise 
'S racelets, be hey are 1© mos ° . 
a aegis Sig + ae er ere ..but comprehensive—an energetic yet digni- 
forlorn animals | know; for i those parts ol 


fied and temperate 


appeal to the legislative 
mon RUEROTOUS, | body of the realin, on some of the most promi- 
nent points of a 
the 


eousness. 


{I idson’s Bay where 
is not to 

They are so remarkably slow and stu- | 
‘id, that our Indians, going with packets from | 
fort to fort, them in the trees, but not 
li that time, leave 
them till their return; and should their absence 


they ar 


common sce more than one in a 


subject of vital importance to 
1? icv. 
As evincing, in relation 
continued and undiminished 
transatlantic brethren, it 


it, the 
solicitude of our 
will doubtless 


. to 
olten see 


ving oceasion tor them at 


be lli- 


. ,| teresting to our readers generally. 
Le for a week or ten days, they are sure to find ; 
em within a mile of the place where they had] yg, F. Buxton also presented the following peti-| 
scen them before. 


tion from the Society of Friends, 


better known by} 
the name of Quakers :— 


The patience and ingenuity displayed by the 





indian women in ornamenting dresses, buflaloe |.“ We, the undersigned, . ting by the direction of 
the last annual assemb ly of the religious Society of! 
robes, moceasins, &c. can scarcely be appre- ce ; 

. : : Friends, commonly called Ae iakers, in the united 
ciated by those who have never seen any of the likinedom. desire re spectfully to represent that the 
articies thus adorned. We have alre ady men- |said Socie ty continues to ¢ onte mp! ite with great sor- 

oned that these quills rarely exceed two |row the existence of slavery in the British colonies. 
hes anda half, or at most three inches in ‘That one man should posse n a property in the 
t] | t | r fi e e | person of another, and buy and sell his neighbour and 
neu, & i ? argver circ ec : 
rig , aaa ms a rger m ircum FORC his brother is, in our Opinion, ut oy inconsistent 
t a moderate sized wheat straw. Yet we] with the unalienable rights of the human race, and 
find large surfaces worked or embroidered in| with the immutable laws of God. 


neatest and most beautiful manner with these “ While we pround our petition on this general and 














( s, Which are dyed of various rich and _ pe r-|U4 uestionable principle, — the House of 
: {Commons to consider that the use of the driving 
manent colours. In making this embroidery | whip as a stimulus to labour—the a'lowed extent of 
have not the advantage of a needle, but} arbitrary punishment---t) e practice of exposing and 
S straight awl. Some of their work is done |e ourging fem iles---the dreadfi excess, during many 
\ “sing the sinew of a deer or other animal] |™months of the year, of the hours of work---the ab- 
rough a hole made with the awl, and at every |“°n°e a weekly day of rest---the s¢ raven OF fa 
‘ mines by salie,and non-acmission of the evi- 
wrapping this thread with one or mor | dence of seven in the et f ine ate Giredin- 
rns of a poreupine quill. When they wind |stances which ren the voke of bondage. as it is 
e quill near to its end, the extremity is turned | inflicted in the colonies of Great Britain, peculiarly 
the skin, or is concealed by the succeed- |2™°Ve"s and ne Sull more appalling, how- 
. . ' jever, is the ¢ tect of that part the system which 
turn so as to appear, when the whole ts | aehnentih: wien Mattined tn Oiiiieddin Ut tienais 
ted, as f but a single strip i ud bes nit ulity, the common objects with elves of the love 
Ine other instances the ornament 1s|of God, and of redemptio1 by our Lord and Saviour 
t of the pore Upine quills exclusively. | Jesus Christ, to a cond tion of hopeless ignorance, 
s fre que itly extremely bi autiful. from its | _ epee ee — a - : : . 
' . ° “te | “Sensibie as we ure o tha irge debt ol justict 
nd the wood taste of the fieures into id humanity which is due to t nslaved. we 
it is arranged. In general, however,|feel a religious interest in t elfare of the slave 
ong contrast of colours is the most re ders and of others, who, under t re ver 
rkable effect aimed at. On some of the|in the system. And we heartily e that this clas 
ol dress, icures of animals. exhibit , cen aeeiete es se ae i por = ; 7 ‘ 
wenuitv. are i rmed by embroidei . vy inf et of ti divine ; cht 
on quilis. "The Philadel til muscum., indeviating tendency 1 7 t Cor nat 
in objects of natural history, also boasts |the human min 
splend d and valuable collection of ar- An last sin t) true prosperity o every 
dress, and implements of peace and = ae a : as a os als gn) - a 
' ind o1 1@ consistency ¢ il tu ns 
uliar to the various aboriginals of our | y ith his } w we en - 1t the H on il Com- 
W hoeve r wishes to see to what ex-!mons to er iet yt ti bounden 
quills of the porcupine are employed |4uty spe to re e from t highly favoured 
© interesting people, and also to form a |°oUtry the guilt of fostering even of permits 
: ; this cruel an hteous syst 
a ot the number of porcupines that ‘On the seve cro ds now stated, we feel our- 
ind in the transa-Mississipian regions, | selves constrained. as embers of a religious Society 
fully cratified by visting t rreat in- rnestly to implore the House of Commons to take 
; mmediate and effect teps towards the final and 
” tal abolition of s ry t \roug jut the colonies of 
, ; the British empire 
tances Of men ol ely ima- The honourable gentleman observed, that, a 
it KNOW ©, un g ire vectable Class o lc community seldom tr ec 
um ¥ sceptical, prot ute, and un- | the ature wit titions on any subject, the ! 
saru ent prool, that Knowledge alonc | application was deser ig of partic ilar attention an 
‘ tis necessary to the regulation of our | respect. Their opinions on this question claime 
, : 
manners.——i/ fey | more consideration, as their theory d pract 


nation, and to the cause of universal right-| 


had been always in accordance. About sixty years 


ago they eame to a resolution that none of their body 
should be concerned in slave property, and in con 


formity with that determination, the Quakers in 


| North Carolina had actually relinquished estates t 


the value of £50,000. He, therefore, thought that 


| the petition of such conscientious Christians was en- 


titled to serious consideration from the house. 

Sir A. Grant replied, that it was very easy for 
those who had no interest whatever in the question 
to assume such a tone of philanthropy and feeling, 
but it ought to be remembered that others who had 
vested rights in this species of property should re- 
ceive suitable remuneration, as they held their estates 
on the faith of the nation. No gentleman in that 
house appeared as an advocate for the system: they 
all, on the contrary, desired to see slavery abolished 

The petition was ordered to be printed. 





| We derive a peculiar gratification from the 
developement of mind and talent in any 
the descendants of Africa. ‘Thus predisposed, 
| we readily shared in the enthusiasin of the day 
|which would have accorded to 
Bannaker, the almanac-maker, the 
of an intellectual prodigy ; 


ot 


Benjamu 
character 
and well do we re- 
member with what avidity we examined, some 
thirty years ago, a little volume of poetical effu- 
sions by Phillis Wheatly of Boston ; although 
not to be rated very high in the of ex- 
cellence, they are certainly, as compositions. 
not to be despised, considering the disadvan- 
tages under which she laboured. We shoul 
be glad to know the individual who 
is the subject of the extract below, and of th 
op portunity to read some of his produc tions 
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more of 


George M. Horton. This isthe name of an « 
traordinary young slave, the property of Mr. Jame 
Horton, who lives in Chatham county, about halt 
way between Chapel Hill and Pittsborough, wh« 
has astonished all who have witnessed his poetic ta 





lent. He is about twenty-five years of age, and of a 
mild and humble disposition and deportment. The 
following account of his beginning and progress i 
learning was derived from himself, and has been com 
municated to us by a friend, proverbial for his philan- 


thropic teelings He first learned the alphabet iro 
hearing the 


school children rehearsing it. He then 





took the spelling book and became acquainted 
the form of the letters. Gratified with such emplo 
ment, he was soon able to spell and read. Atthis | 
riod some person gave him a copy of Wesley’s hymn 
with which he was delighted, spending most of 
leisure hours in reading it, and while at work e1 
ouring to make verses in imitation of it. Fis 
himseli at i in proper constructing his verse 
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